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VOLUME SEVENTEEN. NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 29, 1839. NUMBER ONE. 
THE ENGRAVING. This mark of discrimination was looked upon by the family ss |; shell Cat,” met her astonished view. She read i € +3 
something { EQUIV res 1 ‘ t eaklast-table 
: Ihe father of our hero, Hancock Madison Craggs, flourished whore, alter a ensity of question m ivstery, @ deal 
PORTH AIT OF PROSPER M. WETMORE. the city of New-York as an eminent tallow-chandler towards th { . 1 somewhat of flutter and tremidat ‘ at 
Awone the poets of America, the name of Prosper M. Wetmore close of the eighteenth and early r of the eter ce st, st eveaied in the s 1 tn ephew 
st long maintain an hon ble rank Although he has pub-| res It may be as well to ment s every c ected w Upon this Mrs. ¢ s siv f ‘ read 
shed but little, vet that little 1s enough to d ush hun as a ens res 8 adventitious ¢ MM ( ( that the « ‘ cs s s er cotler ! \ od 
practised and powerful writer and a man of genius His composi nal manner of spe this obscurely-ilustrious name was ** N¢ s t I wine cars ¢ d 
t 1 are characterized at once by energy and a chastened taste it one of Jos is neces S i y w“ ( sie 5 ‘ N c .s st 
We know of few lyrics in the language that can compete with his, Cuphonious notions, thought oper to « the as, t s at once ¢ Alter t y s cn NaN | 
* Lexington,” in Tyrtwan ardour and beauty of versifcatior Itis,| t the ass which « et i ew ce eive ‘ va 
nerhaps, the best known of the author's productions ; but we t kj t i¢ or “ scrag end of a neck of ‘ dl ‘ time t ‘ y ‘ nh 
1 his shorter preces are quite as much entitled to admuration ; skilfully connecting it with the pictures cM ties ol ve cs 8 it ‘ ce vy 
nong them, the spirited stanzas to Murat will not soon be forgot crags and peaks,” ete ‘ ! 
ter Mr. Wetmore has collected his fugitive poems, including Hancock Madison Craggs was itfensive man. He ‘ spoons, and ¢ ‘ vere ¢ ‘ j , 
* Lexington,” into a volume, which was given to the public six or distinguishe 1, ners to dis s ist . i V vita s 
seven years ago, and us, doubtless, in the libraries of a majority of tera nit ’ ‘ etter ¢ S 
the lovers of poetry in our land Like two of his eminent coe vals, dips and s t, spre ‘ | ex APTER IV 
Halleck and Sprague, Mr. Wetmore is engaged in active commer- 1 s” became know his u 1 cons¢ Of the great e's te nh nd the en ¢ 
¢ s. from which he too rarely wit aws hunself to * build ty, Increases B s ace ve ‘ On one of the ve ~ t t ty. 
the loftv rhnvme He seems utterly to have forsaken the muses of | sities relaxed not ind he cont ed to devote an | ) fashion conne \ ely w ‘ \ 
1 ind is, if we mustake not, not only a man of busmess but of | the prot le task of en = me s slow j sas k es 
politics It mav be for some future commentator or biographer to Sitting mn his s }), wever, one sun s ( r then ’ spree < ‘ 
ex n the tortreth vear « his ‘ s t¢ vo cd t tha fior f tw . f 
* Hiow sweet an Ovid was in Murray lost '” m ¢ st as well take wife erpet the e of ( — ‘ i . het 
| un 
The likeness we present our readers to-~<dav rs a faithful one, and = as leave his cash to distant relatives It also o t i that UTOSS ’ , t 
vas engraved by Parker from an admirable painting by Henry Inman there were not many ders to exe t nal the fore C¢ Ihe ‘ (] 
- be a better time t the present. Beimg a ft strictly busine P ed tall . . 
ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF REAL LIFE. oe a : regh sly ; = 
dim © ove payne e same day was ‘ \ ts s ‘ ‘ ‘ Dhev { 
ve ible Tesponse He was a little da t t st t t " C ¢ t cue ‘ i na 
THE ILLUSTRIOUS OBSCURE, ' 
promptitude of the reply, but he seorned to s k f i hus wor . the te ' k che | ta ting 
BY WILLIAM Cox An interview took place, preliminaries wer ged, and ot ve s ‘ ten . ‘ The « 
weeks afterwards he bowed his neck to the vol ind went t as “8 ‘ ers r rl the 
I w knows not eatest men.”"—Philtp Van Artevelde the trving ceremon { , ionv with a , trie . . : ste onl rr be si 
HATE! vi SS eharac \ \ ‘ ‘ ‘ N 
~onfainin undry ortginal intrrrogations and reflections, appropriate to 1 by \ ( t »s ( s to prevail t { ‘ the « 
tac Austory ‘ i t « « is ‘ ttle { cis 
Wa can estimate the pains ind pangs attendant upon the pos- ‘ vote nlve vv } 
session of the fatal aiit of genius ’ Who ean form the shighte st con- — ed ue t t < l« ‘ 
cept on of the wild ide is, the wilde rmg reveries, the scathing HAPTER Il es ol t , “ ’ 4 i ! ju l very 
t hts, the gloomy retlections, the eagle flights, that tear and rend eisurely t ® , f the « refined two and 
im . Of the early days of young Craggs, and how he astounds elative 
to meces the fine tissue work of the cellular membranes Who ce cupite Nite et the ‘ eu rose, 
can comprehend the inflammatory action incessantly going on in the Phe biographies of most eminent men—Sheridan, S¢ Cra threw ope ew Ww, Sil ‘ ‘ thus nsclf back 
ver-excited brain? Who, indeed—for who, it may boldly and fear- Byron, ete., go to prove that they were but dull boys, inapt scholars s chair, stretch t his s, set his ns a-kin unl come 
lessly be asked, can comprehend the incomprehensible Is not ge- and that wit, poetry, or eloquence, could neither be whipped into enced puffing and blowmg w egul yand prec fa 
nius—or the reputation of t—coveted by all men’ Yet, what has mit of them Young Craggs, in these respects, bore a striking am ste ked be , 
t done for the Has it not plunge d those atiheted with it into hopeful resemblance to those great men, for a more weterately \ r the tea-ne Th i cleared away ‘ ‘ dl ‘ 
the depths cf mtsery-—bro t them to the verge of madness—given stupid youth never puzzled a tutor rrue, he learned to rea A sing the ¢ ned « ther t t was “ very 
them hints, not to be mistaken, of ultimate starvation? Has it not | ™oreover, wrote a hand which, like that of other gentlemen of ge very ve ‘ ‘ Keer vs ete., Mi 
fted them above the clouds, only to let them fall the heavier to earth "US, It was almost impossible to decipher ; but all attempts to i Su s i" f t eli tral N 
again’ Has it not elevated them to barren high places—in¢ ntal » l- oculate him with any m of arithmetical knowledge were fo I © tre . e f them whe thes ( declared 
ries—merely to be pelted, scoffed at. and reviled, by the crowd to be altogether fruitless; and as for grammar, not onlv did he loathe ¢ ‘ re ‘ ! take r more ‘ ttle, fat 
wi’ | 3 It has found men poor, and it has ke pt them or abhor, and despise it 1 8 ret soul, but he habitually evinces t ' ‘ ting and ‘ or to expre us belief 
t has found them r , and broug them to the us thorough contempt for it in his ordinary conversation In fact, , : 4 ke . vl 1 already which Mrs 
s gged e bowl, sharpened the r, W common people thought him a fool; but the backs of his copybooks | ¢ s pave a ‘ sa ! nant glance towards the vi 
strapped the raz prumed the pisto un began to show flashes—coruscations—of the spirit within him hey 1 ’ ‘ ‘ Ne t ‘ othe Va nd then looked 
is og em up by the neck in verdant torest cl were covered with such rur Vines as “plo *y cow v v ) tow the tol the assem 
em to bathe deep waters without taking off their clothes t f a suicidal character, as “despair,” * nightmare,” and of Miss S vey Tt vy exp that it was a “me 
. manv things; and most indubitably, among others, it shut itflecting or Incipient amatory tendency, as * heart,” *s i “ae , vhuich she alluded. and forthwith the aforesaid sheet of 
sho} Josiah Jetlerson Craggs, apothecary, 638 Bowery part “waters blue, © lo Kheu, “think of vo I wi { ‘ od r paper, was produced and laid on the 
' . 3 ° t se who could see bey the wre surtace of thmes, or were . 7 
Perrble gift! dreadful distinction wk * si a r of very conside © myst 
Ger ong es —s aces, § _ , ss ! evera s of the company looked puzzled, and straight 
hore mn the young Josiah than met t ' ) the eyes of Master Craggs beca intently fixed 1 
tAPTER vine however, might ve ren ed g t ) 1 t 
ian JeJerson Craggs,an his procemtors. have smouldered away set Know he m \ Mins Smithers then proceeded to read. with much emphasia. but 
| ore Cra . came into the world pretty m " “mut glorious M ! ( it’ have ee at n le diseretio ie sequence of be ‘ ed away by he 
samme manner as other people, and for the first twelve months ran ove t ‘ t productive st , M p on the Dea l ell Cat.” « 
# existence took his infantile sustenance without evineing any and most nnportant corse ‘ es, and Which, 1K ‘ h om ‘ SI s face sumed a decidedly apoplectu 
irked peculiarity to distinguish hun from the ordimary run of chil vl atch to a rocket, sent s ge s at once soa! ‘ r ince 
r Shortly after this, however, his mother and female relatives away » € BOVE cave Thus ts t the place to give that nm xiv entire, and a sense of 
gan to express a yinion ti he was by no means a comnio His | e-SLOCK i s it ] orto ste s will not permit us to mar its j thetic beauty and touching 
very lew are and cing an onlv one, his precocious sav g cat was im '¢ s . eo hts if rR tv bv fraementary t s Sutlhies to say, that alter 
u i rs were duly noted and narrated for the rofit and enter wi at 1 end were the senes of conse ‘ Miss Smithers had f rofl satistaction and applause 
n of all who visited the house of Craggs But it is much to cht on bv its rs regular modes of liv (5 tilled the roo 1, it be obvie t was a family affair, the 
reg cd t the details of the earher period 1 fils fe are vas i senta chstiie l ie nt was cous ‘ s atte tender bent r became numerous an 
ably scure and apochryphal A hazy meertitude mys over { two « : t rhts afterwards, young ¢ s ‘ sing ul extreme whereupx 1 Mrs. Craggs and Miss Smith 
ivs ch ood and adolescence indeed, the onlv t r s sixteenth 1 vas served to be a changed creature. He was ers looked f vy. complacently, and know rly towards a certa 
S positively Know 8 Lhe interesting lact recordac« st im thoug i { i S answers, abscr his manner, and pdividt “ still con ied to perus the ceiling Phe « tap 
arv scrap-book of an azure maiden aunt of his, that at the starte n his s This was tnbuted to his extreme sensih took the hur : sanimously looked amazed at rratified beyond 
g 1 six he s ved a decided preterence for the historv of Jack tt ity ut lo! on the thurd morning, a i ed sheet looiscap gut measure Th Py tron of course became vocilerous, and exe 
iN , as many learned men and sound authorities write edged paper was observed upon hus literary relative’s dressing-table mations of—*Is it possible '"—* Dear me !"—** Well, I declare 
—WQueller,) over that of Tom Thumb She opened :t, and a * Monody on the Death of a Favournte Tortoise- « * Who would have thought it’ flew round the room in all directions 
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Grateful as the dew on Hermon was all this to the soul of Josiah, 


and his protestations that the “thing was nothmg !""—‘a mere 


trifle '”’ etc., only added to the prepossession in his favour. “ A mere 


trifle, indeed ' indignantly exclaimed the guests, and one solemn 


old gentleman sagely remarked, that * modesty and ability always 
went hand in hand.” 

Enough! the triumph was complete, and when the company 
broke up, every individual present (except the vulgarian) begged for 
a copy of the * Monody,” as the greatest earthly favour that could 
possibly be bestowed upon them 


The cat had been previously stuffed by one of the most accom- 


plished artists in that line; the monody was printed, framed, and 
hung up above it, and the future destiny of Josiah Jetferson Craggs 


was fixed! 
(To be continued in our nert.) 





ORIGINAL TALES FROM THE GERMAN, 


THE GRAZIOSO,. 


BY MRS. ELLET 


IN THREE PARTS—PART THE FIRST 
Ir was on a clear balmy morning in the spring of 1703, that a 
number of carriages, drawn by mules, were moving slowly along the 


The 


roads were at that period in a condition not far from dangerous, 


highway leading to the capital of a certaim German prince 


which accounted for the massive structure even of the most elegant 


vehicles. ‘Those, however, of which we now speak belonged rather 


to the class of freight-wagons, and were well laden with the 


persons and chattels of an Italian dramatic and dancing company, 


journeying on the express mvitation of the prince 


} 


Spite of the tedious road, the tenants of the showed 


wagons 
the unpressario, 


(the office is, m general a sorrowful one,) looked gaily around hin, 


merry faces; even Signor Ranuzio Spacicamino, 
full of the pleasant certainty that his empty money-boxes were soon 
to overflow through the liberality of the prodigal prince. He spoke 
not, but there was meaning in his looks, as if in the depth of his 
manager-soul he rejoiced and exulted. ‘The other members of the 
troop on the contrary were loud in mirth; some chatted, some sang 
canzonets, some emulated the birds, and roused the echoes with 
idle whistling 
A short distance in advance of the first wagon rede, on spirited 
mules, a young woman of unrivalled beauty, and a young man, 
whose fine though strongly marked features showed a strange mix- 
ture of cunning and audacity, of good nature and satirical malice ; 
to an experienced observer readily announeimg him as no other than 
the grazioso of the company 
The fair one was evidently the prima donna, as proclaimed by her 
demeanour, the haughty vet at the same time languishing glance of 
her large dark eyes, the arch smile of her rosy lips, and above all 
the magnificent voice, as she joimed im the tune the grazioso began 
to play upon the mandoline 
The others became instantly silent, as Fiametta, (that was the 
name of the lovely girl,) began to sing, save at the close of every 
verse, when the chorus struck in with accompaniment of castinet 
and tambourine. ‘The song ran as follows 
- Love, cunous, once travelled 
Unknown the world around, 
To see, to prove, if any where 
Could constancy be found 
But ah! 
And vain the eternal pother; 
Where one was found to keep the 
“Twas broken by the other! 


the search was vain, 
vow 


CHORUS 


Behe 


It Love doth promise pleasure, 


e, © ves believe hin, 
Belheve the sweet delight he brings, 
But Truth’s a hidden treasure 


Then sighed Love—full of sorrow ; 
Is then my power so small! 
Must | not count upon a day— 
I—mightiest of all? 
But smiling said Dame Venus, 
* Dear boy 
Love will endure for ever, 
As doth Inconstancy.” 


-set trouble tree 4 


cHorus 
If one we love forsakes us, 
Must we sans comfort be 
For ever, ever, Love endures, 
As doth Inconstancy! ete 


When the song ended, the merry people shouted and clapped 
their approbation. But Frametta turned to her companion and said, 
“Your song, Giovechino, is like yourself! half pleasant, half per- 
verse; it vexes me whenever I sing it, and yet I have it always on 


my lips. Can you tell me why it ts so? 


“O yes!’ 


answered the grazioso; *“*you are a thorough woman 
and never know your own mind!” 

“A bad conclusion, good friend; I certainly know it in one 
respect!" 

“In what? I should like to hear.” 

“T always laugh at you whenever you prate to me of your love!” 


“Laugh or weep, Fiametta, I will never believe that I sigh in || 
| the evening representation 


vain, till you can treat me with indifference !” 


* Death and the furies!” cried the grazioso fiercely, and Fiametta 
burst into a musical laugh 

“Tell me, Giovechino,” said she archly, * how stands it now with 
your confidence’” and wheeling her mule round, she rode back 
singing to the carriage in which sat the lnpressario 

“The 
Cnovechino, iaughmg at his 
‘“Vos—’ 


am a fool, who seeks all imaginable means of tormenting himself! 


witch has again stirred me beyond bounds!” murmured 


vexation and striking his forehead 


he sighed with a comic expression ot disquiet, *ves—I 


but, by St. Jannario! I love her better than the light of my eyes; 


ay, and she loves me; yes, she loves me—only. Madonna help 
her! she will not own it.” 
The company here drew nigh the end of their journey; they 


} 


entered a chestnut avenue, and saw shine in the morning light the 


towers of the prince ly city, whose gates were soon to open hospi- 
tably for their reception 
At the expense of the sovereign a stately mansion was fitted up 
for the abode of the company, the distinguished members of which 
were frequently supplied with choice dishes from the prince's table 
An open space surrounded with pavilions was assigned them, 


where the stage scenery, ¢tc., were arrange d; the impressario, put- 


ting all in order to the best advantage, assisted in his labours with 
alaerity by Giovechino and the primo amoroso, Antonio Mont 


Cavallo. After a few days the preparations were so far advanced, 


that all was ready for the rehearsals. ‘The impressario failed not to 
announce this important intelligence to the court marshal, who con- 
veyed it, as in duty bound, to the gracious ears of his master 

“You really are, then, of opinion, that this company will suit 
us!"’ asked the prince 

* Most undoubtedly, my lord; it is the same company your high- 
ness saw and was pleased to commend three years ago in Naples, 
and they have improved much since that time, particularly m the 
new grazioso, a wild lad, who seems created for the part he has to 
play 

* And what is become of the pretty child, the dark-eyed little girl 
who sang and danced so bewitchingly! she was called Fiametta, if 
I mistake not.” 

“Ah! TI marvel at my gracious lord's memory,” cried the marshal 
with a deep inclination; his eyes flashed as he proceeded, ** by mine 


honour, your highness, the little Fiametta is grown the loveliest 
maiden my eyes ever beheld!” 
si Inde ed!” 


* As [ have the honour to assure my gracious lord, never saw I 
such a shape! such perfect symmetry, youthful fulness and fresh- 
And a head, my prince, such a head! I say too little, when 
I say it combines Juno's majesty with the beauty of Aphisodite 
is like tl 


Yet what avails description; may it ple 


ness 


her eve e storm-lightning of a summer's 


The glance of 


night! ase you, my lord, 


to see her yourself '” 

* Now by my faith that will I,” laughed the sovereign, ** and the 
sooner the better.” ‘The marshal received his orders, and the next 
afternoon the prince went without other attendance than his conti- 
dant, to be present at the rehearsal 


the 


honour he might expect, received the 


impressario, apprised beforehand by the marshal what an 


royal visiter im his best attire, 


An immense Spanish peruke adorned 


his venerable head; his crimson coat was so adorned 


and with the dee pest humelity 
with gold lace, 
a hand's breadth wide, that the ongmal colour of the material was 
only visible m small spots; m= short, Signor Ranuzio Spacicanuno 
His blue satim vest was richly 


knet 


his flesh-coloured stock- 


shone and ghstened like a gold bug 
embroidered; hus black velvet breeches were fastened at the 


with huge bright vellow rosettes of silk; 
ines had golden clocks, his shoes golden buckles and high heels; 
along, pomted sword, and a small three-cornered cap decorated 
with magnificent plumes completed lis elaborate array 


h, granted of heaven only to 





With a persuasive melody of spee 
these born in the Strada di Toledo at Naples, Signor Ranuzio Spaci- 


camino lauded his glorious fortune, and the condescension which 


had induced so great, and powerful, and generous, and renowned a 


prince to suffer the sunlight of his presence to irradiate a poor, 


obscure impressario Having concluded his oration, he stood await- 


ing the royal answer, in an attitude 


that of a pocket-knife half clasped; but his highness laughed most 


of hunulitv much resembling 


uncourteously in his face. “ Leave your silly compliments, Signor 


Ranuzio,” said he; “we want no such stuff; but show me the 
company.” cisconcerted, 
Signor Ranvzio bowed so low that his dependent arms touched the 


was commanded 


members of your Though somewhat 
ground, and did as he 
1,1 
Highly 


over the 


delighted was the prince, when, as the impressario ¢ illed 
names and prese nted the members m turn, the grazioso 
t 


came forth with a merry leap, improvising an appropriate canzonet 
A full purse thrown to him proved his gractous satisfaction at the 
But an involuntary exclamation 
the 


performance of the sprightly lad 


escaped the prince, as Signor Spacicamino introduced fair 


Fiametta. * By my troth!” whispered he, entranced te the marshal, 


“the damsel is divine!” Fiametta was not unaware of the effect 
her appearance produced; it occasioned her some embarrassment 
At length 


his highness recollected himself; he was pleased to pay her some 


and she stood before the sovereign with downcast eves 


compliments, whereat many a court dame would have pined wit! 
envy, inviting her, during the rehearsal in the intervals of her singing, 
to take a seat near him. He in fact led her to the seat, in defiance of 
all etiquette, for it was the place appropriated to the princess during 
Yet the marshal took no notice; nor 


“Ah, poor knave! then you may hope to the world’s end, for I |} would even the high seneschal, had he been present, have dared to 
remind his highness of the breach of form; the master of that court 


can be indifferent towards no man. But only wait till the right one 


comes to woo me and wins my heart—” 


| 


observed etiquette only so long as it pleased him. 


ENIGMAS, 


THE CLOUD 


Iw light, in shade, its changing form appears, 


Now clothed in blushes and now bathed in tears; 





It spreads its wings upon the summer air, 
And sits in silence on the mountain bare 
Wrapped in the shadows of its gloomy breast, 
The springs of life, the fires of vengeance, rest ; 
It floats in kindness, and it flies in wrath, 

And skies grow darker in its awful path ; 

It paints the petal of the dying flower, 

It shakes the te mople , and it rocks the tower' 
Its shaft strikes down the lovely and the brave, 


Yet will it turn and weep upon their grave 





THE DEW-DROP 


It came unheard, and darkness veiled its birth, 
The child of heaven, yet only seen on earth ; 
It lay half hidden in the folded leaves 


bosom we aves, 


The sleeping floweret round her 
And when the moonbeam touched it from afar, 
It shone and sparkled like a fallen star; 

But ah, it trembled in the breath of day, 

And softly faded hke a dream away 
Such was its fate, and thus without a stain 

t came to earth, and sought the skies again; 
A rosy cradle, and a golden shroud, 


Born in a flower, and dying m a cLovp OW. RK 





LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


VIEWS IN ONEIDA COUNTY. 


IT am inclined to think, Mr. Editor, that the scenery of middle 
New-York—of Oneida county, for imstance—has not been suffi 
ciently appreciated and extolled. T imagine, moreover, I can let you 
into the secret. It is this: the route of travel lies through the 


swamp region of the canal ; that long snake (whose tongue ts cooled 


in the waters of Lake Erie, and whose “tip of tail” tickles the Hud- 


son at Albany) preferring, as is natural, the low, he mlock, old stump 





and frog region to the country above. I do not blame said serpent, 


the pet of the state, for preferring the low grounds to the distress- 


ing heights, which, south-west of the Mohawk, swell up and the 


But I 
Mo- 


Rome— 


how voluptuously beautiful! 
banks of the 


sins away into valleys; ah! 





wish to blame those who have wandered by the 


hawk where it saunters down from the regions north of 
these who have gazed upon the Oriskany and the groves which em- 


paradise its meandering ; who have stood upon the elevation calle 
* Butt's hill,” viewing beneath, far—far beneath, the spires of the 
would-be capital, and im the dim distance, perched upon the avenue 


of poplars, the stately chapel and buildings of Hamilton College 


Let me speak of one of these scenes About six mules from a spot 


(on the canal) called Mansion-House village, the memory whereof 


is fragrant by reason of its swarms of topers, Its protuseness of becr, 


and the bright excellence, pungeney and variety of its jokes—six 


village, is a ravine, imto which, from the height 


by a steep, smooth road, and past a mill, 


miles fram this raré 
above, you de act nd up 1 
A queer, picturesque old thing it 1s; and it spans the 


a bridge 


Mohawk 
I am given to understand that the inhabitants of the neighbour 
hood contemplate anew erection te supplant the old building, which 


child-like waters and crazily threatens to 


Nothing can he 


It is true, the present contrivance 


now hovers over the 


‘crush’ them “imto mist.” more preposterous 
than this plan ias, by its shak- 


ing, been the eurrous means of fnghtening several females into fits; 


it is true, several horses, amused by the rockimg of the old timbers, 


and by the gaping of seve ral holes disclosing a river twenty-five 


m reared, and by ther upright conduct ex- 


feet below, have there 


pressed themselves desirous of jumping over into the water; where- 


v, pulses have been quit kened, and cheeks paled, yea, even to the 
whiteness of the foam which dances down the current I do not 
deny the propriety of a man’s getting his life insured, or of putting 


} 


his hymn-book into his pocket, and making his will previous to v« 


turing over said bridge with a plump, bouncing tean and a couple 
Spare 


of ladies in the back seat of his vehicle me, U you ple ast, 


your assertion that, in all pro 


the imputation of contradicting 


bility, the plunge through the shivered planks and parting beams, « 
Mr. A. and oxen, or of Mr. B., wife and daughters, will, ere the vear 
is closed, furnish the country papers sundry dainty paragraphs headed 


*awtual catastrophe .” “shocking accident,” ete 


But the question ts this: whether such trifling occurrences (past 


it to warrant the 





or praspective) as are hinted at above, are suffic 


complete destruction of the old, and the construction of a new 
bridge’ Even if the old one should sink away with or without a 
load of flour and two yoke of cattle, ought not some reverence to 
be entertamed for the ancient—all weather-stained and most bean- 


Ought it ignominiously to be cut up and rafted dow 


Methinks such conduct to the down-trodden would 


tified as it 1s 
the stream! 
be unbecoming this age, and especially that section of country 


We should 


consider its past services; how often moved by the atlect.ag weight 


Would not such treatment look too much hke revenge! 


of the bonneted in the passing carriage, and in consideration of thei 
worth and alarm, hath it foregone the satisfaction of fainting away 
at such a time, and postponed again and again the hour of its fall, 
tell weakness forbade longer deferment! Let it therefore remain, 
(if it should tumble,) rich in its desolation—ite abutments partly 





—_ 
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fallen, and yet vine-clad—the green grass upon the crevices of the 
stone, the old railing still upright, and uniting with other features to 
give ita saddening interest and a charm. 

I anticipete your objection; that the horses of Rome township, 
Oneida county, generally speaking, are not accustomed to spring 
fifty feet from bank to bank with a wagon-load of apples, calves, or 
girls, as the case may be; at any rate, you aver they cannot per- 
form such a Rome-antic feat without somewhat discommoding the 
joad or passengers—inducing im the latter a digestion altogether 
too rapid for health and enjoyment. I am inclined to grant you the 
saine ; but permit me to inquire if there is not a bridge near by, 
distant only five miles above ; not to mention one five miles belew! 
Consider, moreover, the taste of the wandering artist, of the lover 
of nature, who, of course, would be shocked by a new erection with 
bnght-looking timbers, and, for aught I know, painted rails and new 
stone abutments without one stain of moss, or the festoon of a sin- 
Would 


it not look too much like imitating the habits of those savages m 


gle bramble. Consider, in addition, the respect due to age 
Oregon, who are accustomed to ease their aged parents of life's 
closmg troubles by crowding in their brains by means of a hatchet, 
applied thereto with an action usually called “a blow,” and in such 
instances, coupled in civilized criticism with the epithets * outra- 
geous,” “horrid,” ** devilish,” ete. Let us consider the old bridge 
as standing. From it, what a lovely scene is beheld! The distance, 
blooming in an azure, soft as the blue of a mpened plum, through 
which the purple peeps, floats up upon the sight—a range of gentle 
hills, with outlne printed upon the reposing clouds in curves and 
The 
high, mchly-red, and again brilliantly gray cliffs to the right, with 


variety which would absolutely enkindle the eye of Cole 


their wealth of vines and festoons swinging in the alr, are @ sump- 
tuous addition. To the left, and im “the middle distance,” bowing 
over the Mohawk and vieing in majesty and grace with the live 
oaks, which, swept of their moss, mirror themselves in the bright- 
ness of those sea-inlets upon the Georgian coast with its thousand 
isles—vieing with them, tower the elms and sycamores—to Taste’s 
eathusiastic eye, witchery imbodied and draperied in green! 

To my own mind, hardly less agreeable is the view from above 
Thence, we take in the fine old tattering concern which stretches 
over the river; the precipice, too, comes in on the left ; and it must 
be confessed that its blackness and jaggedness are hideously grand 
against the sunset’s rich, yet delicate splendour. This splendour ts 
prolonged and more profusely flushed with the magic of colour by 
reason of the sheets of light flung up into the wizard haze from the 
bosom of Oneida lake 


recognised in the hills which are full fifteen miles from our station 


Here our distance (looking south-west) Is 


From those hills (shaking the kaleidescope of memory) we now be- 
hold the departure of the sun. Daylight vanishing in the lake as in 
a blaze of fire, hike the visitant of Manoah, assumes amid the flame 
an angel's ravishing beauty, changing in its flight, before the eve, 
The 


changed ; it is a Vast scene sinking away toward the lake 


into the supreme loveliness of heaven view here is widely 
and the 
one cone of a hill beyond in the horizon’s verge. ‘The lazy wreaths 
of smoke rising from the middle distance and the star-mocking tips 
of spires remind us that in the valleys villages are reposing. One 
might imagine they had been swallowed by an earthquake, so that 
naught was visible but the steeple tops, while the smoke of those 


fires, which rocked and engulfed the devoted town, was curling 


upward to become another signal added to the flames tipping the 
spires, and likewise admonishing the distant of its doom Permit 
me to describe a scene far from the present and vastly differing 


But 


the deseription 


) 


therefrom as this article is now a respectable length, perhaps 


had better be left to another paper. Yours truly, 6. 4 


RIGHT OR LEFT? 

Mr. Epiror—In reply to your question concerning the subject of 
discussion at the eastward, regarding the side which the gentleman 
should take of the ladv when mding on horseback, I beg leave to 
say, that though many nding-masters have taught that the gentle- 
man should take the nght of the lady, I have ever dissented from 
such instructions, and, with all my female compamons, prefer nding 
tothe mght of the gentleman for the following reasons :—First, 
when the gentleman ts upon our right side, he is unable, if required, 
to render us assistance, as his teft is the bridle arm, and his nght is 
from us 


cities, when the 


Second, the lady is less hable to accidents, espectaliy in 
gentleman is on the left, as she is then protected 
from the passing vehicles. In England, where it is customary to 


left, it is different im this respect. Thirdly, it is easier 


for the lady to converse on the left than on the mght, owing to her 


turn to the 


position on the horse. These three are the chief reasons why we 
I have heard it said on 


the other side, that when the gentleman is on the left, there 1s dan- 


prefer and practise riding upon the right 
ger of accents by collision. Experience teaches the reverse. It 
is almost impossible to dislodge or injure the lady by collision when 
on the left, while a slight contact of the horses or riders on the op- 
posite side is very apt to do much mischief. There is a greater 
feeling of security to the lady when the geatleman is on the left, 
and she is more secure when he is “at hand.” We shall therefore 
adhere to our right, and presume that the eastern ladies will come 


to the same determination. MAY DACRE 


Fiorina war.—Now that the Florida war is again concluded, and, 
in all probability, for the last tame, we trust that some one compe- 
tent to the task will give usa full and authentic history of the 
origin, progress, and close of the military operations in that territory 
A most interesting volume might be collated from the adventures 
of our troops during the last six or seven years. But where is the 
Aristides, who could satisfy all parties by his impartiality! 





ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


ABDUL ORRINDEC. 


Tuat fickle minister of Allah, whom the Franks call fortune, and 
picture as a blindfold goddess, seemed resolved in heaping her fa 
vours on Abdul Orrindec, to show that her hand is not always un- 
Instances which 


steady nor her eye blinded He was one of those 


she de lights sometimes to set before the sons of men, to convince 


them that imconstancy ts no necessary part of her nature—that six 
can pour forth unmingled sweets, and crown with an unfading gar 


land 


ministration of those 


lul’s earthly lot to the 





Or perhaps she had consigned 


tender houris who are now attending him 


the seventh heaven, and who had fallen in love with him before he 
left this world for his native seat 


} 


Be this as it may—his lot was well seen to. He was a fortunate 


Son of the 


and a happy youth prime vizier of our greatest sultan 


—a wise though indulgent father—he saw smiling around hum all 





the luxuries which wealth and influence could procure As he 
gardens on the banks 


bounded through his spacious palace or fairy 


agility of an antelope 
his neck curving more proudly than the desert serpent’s, his 


of the Tigris, moving every limb with the 
eves 


sparkling above his cheeks like two stars above the redness of the 


northern dawn, enchanted the fair girls who had forgotten their na 
tive vales in his delicious grottos ; and he saw through the scented 


foliage the glance of their bec konmg arms 


He had a frame at once healthy and delicate This pure blood, 


exquisitely sensitive to every delight, sported lke quicksilver 


through his veins 


} j 
had 


And Abdul failed not to partake of all the good which Allah 


spread around him The nimble courser, the da wing boat, the 


cooling sherbet, and the rich red wine ; the maiden’s bower, and the 
fresh zephyrs laden with music and perfume floating through it 
he joved in all 


But 


flown over him when he 


His « ighteenth 


often alone No 


siirmmcr a 
Hatiz 


sweet bards of the davs 


bdul’s soul was large 


was found Was 


with him; he conversed with the that are 


His boat often lay still, midway on the broad, calm, sunset- 


gone 


flushed bosom of the Tigris, and their strains were im his car \ 


new power woke within him; 


| and he sighed with jov when he found 


that it could conjure up richer scenes than any within the blue 
mountains of Bagdad’s horizon. He imagined 

And 1m his palace he gazed often and long on a marble head 
such as the Franks have about their stairways and halls. It was 
one which his father had seized at the sack of Antioch—a head of 
the great Greek dervise, Plato And Abdul gazed upon it tll 


! 


Haidee and gentle Lilua grew jealous of its broad, still forehead 





And ere long the books of the Greeks were in Abdul's palace, and 


live ta it 


in his choicest shades, and in his boat ; and a Greck capti c 


him to read them. Abdul thought 
Pleasure was no longer his 
His thoughts were with things afar, and with things past, 


One 


Ilis days were now days of labour 
business 


and with things to come evening was gazing from hos 





window upon a noble palm—** Three years ago,” he exclaime 


“how was I happier than thou art I luxuriated m my health an 


vigour, and comelmess, living on outward mfluences ; and so dost 


thou. But now’—Hhs eve glanced to heaven, first with pride a 


then with gratit idk 
He had sounded all the jovs of sens¢ 
ke dge spre ad before 


him an ocean, which I 


© might 


discover neither bottom nor shore 


He saw the merry together im their merriment, 


alone m his thoughtfulness ; and he sighed not, but smuled as he 


reflected that he now found that happiness im himself which he was 


once obliged to seek in companions He loved his present pleasure 


the better that 1t was his own—that 


untasted by those 


its spring Was unk 


about him 


He did not envy the gay their smiling and laughing ; for he knew 


from experience that these were the tokens of mere bodily exiuilara 


* When I smiled and laughed like 
my body, I remember, that rejoiced ; 


tion the best of vou, it was 


but now that my spirit is taking 


its ple asures, look into that, if you can, and vou shall sec« 
Thus thought Abdul Would he have thought and felt, and 


been all this, had he grown up in labour and restrict 
} 


on’ Or would 


} 


he not, when he grew old and rich, have looked murmurmgly « nh 


his body, as not having afforded him all the enjoyment it could pro 


duce Disgusted with that application of which he knew only the 
drudgery, and allured by that gaiety and boisterous mirth of which 
he knew not the shallowness, might he not have resolved to make 
amends for a youth void of pleasure, by becoming that most loath- 
some of living things, a sensual and profligate old man ' 

How little knowest thou, O mortal, of thine own good! It may 
be well for thee, even to have been born a prince Ww. Hf 


A pELIcaTE REBUKE.—General Wilkinson was, in 1777, an aid to 
General Gates, and by him sent to Congress, at Yorktown, with the 
despatches giving an account of the surrender of Sir John Burgoyne, 
Om the 


and the British army, to the Americans at Saratoga way 


he spent a day at Reading, about fifty miles from Yorktown, with 


marned 





a young lady from Philadelphia, whom he afterwards 
When the despatches were read in Congress, propositions were 
made for paying a proper compliment to the favourite of General 


Gates, who brought us such pleasing news. Samuel Adams, with 


a grave and solemn face, moved Congress that the young gentle- 
man be presented with a “ pair of spurs.” 
MARRIAGE PorTIONS.—It was one of the laws of Lycurgus, that 


no portions should be given with young women in marriage 





A THOUGHT 
\ eT I am gon 


oh! lav me not te 


sleep 
In the dark vault where sunbeams dare not dwell— 

loo heavily would weigh the silence deep 

(mn one who loved this flowery earth so we!!! 

But where the eCZes TTEMUIOUSIV Swe 

Through the green summer foliage and the sky 

I reainlike beauty bends above my ce 

With all its swift winged songsters s« v uh 

Anud sweet Nature's glow—there wor 1 wish to lie 
Sweet, sweet shall be my sleep; the celeate crass 
Spangled w dewv flowers, shall o's sprig 

And the t gales, that through the ches pass 
Scatte ' " their carly bloss ' 

Wildly and sadly sweet, my dirge shall sing 

The fragramt turf shall te npt no Vulgar tre ul, 

But gentle hands ther flowery gifts shail bring, 

And the pale moonlhght holy tear-d m shed, 

And snule serencly bright above the early dead ! INEZ 


INFLUENCE oF crrcUMSTANCES —Great men are those who have 
felt much, lived nue who, ma few vears, have lived many lives 
Vhe tallest pines grow only in the regions of storms Athens, the 
eny of tumult, was the mother of a thousand great met Sparta, 
the city of order, boasted but one Lyeurgus; and Lycurgus was 


P ' on : ; 
born betore his laws hus, we see that great men most treque Vv 








appear im the midst of popular agjtations Homer, in the midst of 
the heroie ages of Greees Virgil, under the trramvirate ; Ossia 

on the wreck of hus country her gods ; Dante, Anosto and 
Passo, in the midst of the reviving convulsions of Italy ; Corneillk 
and Racime, m the ave ot the Frond and Milton, chaunting the 


first rebellion at the foot of the bloody scatlold of Whitehall, And 
if we examine the mdividual destiny of these great men, we shall 
find them harassed by an agitated and miserable lite Camoens 
cleaves the waves, his poems m his hand D'Eredla writes his 





verses on the skins of beasts, m the forests of Mexico Those 
of them, whom bodily suflermg does not divert from suflermg of 
n . lead a stormy life, devoured by an irritalulity of disposition, 
which renders them a burden to themselves and to these who sur 
round them Happy they whe do not die before their tune, consu 
med by the ardour of theur own genius, like Pasca vy oret, ike 
Moheére and Racine—or victims to the terrours of ther own nag 
nation, like the miserable ‘Tasso ' 

AMERICAN NaMEs The names of many of o finest streams and 
mountains are sad stumbling-blocks m the way of the poet, but, m 
most mstances, the orginal Indian names are more euphomeus than 
those which have be« substituted Niava (mtano, Oregon re 
not unworthy appellatio s t what shall we sav of Frog's Misery, 


{ tut 
Squam, Oneleg, Tompkins, Mudville, and such elegant co 


Nantucket Inquirer, m the fo 


ynens 


A writer in the owing sonnet, presents 











a ludicrous stance of the ditheulty under which a pot won | 
labour, in attempting to cnnch his verses with our names of places 
SONNET 

To thee, O, Smsconset' when I've stood 
vw N ras thle a] heard the roar 
Of those tleree waters and dow: ’ fla rene 
My t * ive flown, a vy thvs nd r shore 
By memory led, agam my feet w as 
Ni ‘ vhere ‘T n evegts “ * & 1 
V\ os k \ s beacon dul dis 
And down bw Sachacha’s soft oozy bed 
Mo y ngly my thoughts were led away 
From ©) s . 4 urles ores ‘ ‘ ‘ 
I . v butlaloes ! ' t s +) 
With flowery es; from these Ws 
Ss mck t ce, O nme thoughts w ra - 
To Pe pis, Shemeo, S um. Muskeekert, 4 it (Juarse 
NAPOLEON AMONG THE LapIes We learn fre ‘ t 
ographers, that liteness to the fair sex was not | to the 
‘ wets iN polo He was but littl ated tter 
’ colt ec sot ‘ whi cu m m= lam . to toma 
cars His comp! . tre Olten of thet » ! ‘ “er thon 
At one tome he w d say to a lady Ma Du ‘ your 
arms are to anothe Wha ia unable he ves!” oo 
Who can have truss ip your hair im that mown ‘ Ilow 
s ‘ your dress ts Do you ever cha i | ive seen vo n 
that at ke ast twenty tunes.” In spite of this nt s, Na neon 
possessed every requisite for torn ywhatinthe langua ! e world 
is termed a man ol engaging manners every re site t the wall 
PRENCH COOKERY The French decidedly bear away mln on 
the science ol the cuisine In this branch of enterprise not ever 
the Yankees can comy with them Mr. Bremner, m hos late 
work ipon Russia, re , that Freneh cocnerv, Like ‘ French 
language, is fast overrunning the earth, levelling all national dis 
tinctions, and doulrtless destroving all national prejudices ‘The 
prote ssors of this } pular branch of sciences are to be met with 
everywhere , everywhere, too, are theo labours im behalf of huma- 


nity munificently rewarded. A chef-de-cussine, whe leaves Paris on 


the top of the diligence with nothing but his nighteap and sauce pans, 
rolis back from Russia, as from England, m his own carriage, loaded 
with the tribute of grateful nations.” 


should 


comedies, Boileau by his Pindaric ode s, or Rosseau by his alk go- 


Fous.es or THe Great. —Voltaire not be yodged by his 


nes. Criticism should not maliciously seize upon the feebleness 


which the most distinguished talent often exhibits; nor should hie- 
unduc littlenesses which are almost 
XIV 


would have thought himself dishonoured, if his ralet-de-chambre had 


tory give prominence to the 


always found in the most illustrious characters Louis 


surprised him without a wig; Turenne, when alone im the dark, 
trembled I:xe a child; and we know that Cassar was alarmed, Icst 


he should be upset in his car of triumph 
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We are happy to be enabled once more to publish an ORIGINAL 
porm from the pen of Mr. Haninex. There is no writer in the 
'nited States for whose productions the public clamour is so loud 
and frequent. ‘The following is not unworthy of the most inspired mo- 


’ and the lines upon Burns 


’ 


ments of the author of “ Alnwick Castle, 





FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 
AGatn ye come, again ye throng around me, 
Dim, shadowy beings of my boyhood’s dream * 
Still shall I bless, as then, your spell that bound me 
Still bend to mists and vapours, as ye seem ! 
Nearer ve come—I yield me as ye found me 

In youth, your worshipper, and as the stream 
Of air that folds you in its magick wreaths 
Flows by my lips, youth’s joy my bosom breathes 


Lost forms, and loved ones ye are with you bringing, 
And dearest imazes of happier days ; 

First-Love and Friendship in your path up-springing, 
Like old Tradition’s half-remembered lays ; 

And long-slept sorrows waked, whose dirge-like singing 
Recalls my life's strange labyrinthine maze, 

And names the heart-mourned many a stern doom, 

Ere their year’s summer, summoned to the tomb 


They hear not these my last songs, they whose greeting 
Claddened my first—my spring-time friends have gone, 

And gone, fast journeying from that place of meeting, 
The echoes of their welcome, one by one 

Though stranger-crowds, my listeners since, are beating 
‘Time to my musick, their applauding tone 

More grieves than glads me, while the tried and true, 


If yet on earth, are wandering far and few 


A longing long unfelt, a deep-drawn sighing 
For the dark spirit LAND o’erpowers me now, 

My song’s faint voice sinks fainter, like the dying 
‘Torfes of the wind-harp swinging from the bough, 
And my changed heart throbs warm—no more denying 

‘Tears to my eyes, or sadness to my brow. 
The near afar off seems, the distant nigh, 


‘The now a dream, the past reality F.G.H 





TERS FROM ENGLAND. 





ORIGINAL LE’ 


LONDON AND LONDONERS., 
Strangers—Cockneys—Greenwich Prlot— London, past and present —the Queen. 
Ir is a common remark that strangers know more about London 
than Londoners; and it is a very true one A man of reading and 
intelligence who has lodged a month in the city, becomes, in his 
brief sojourn of thirty days, muck better acquainted with its churches, 
cathedrals, theatres, parks, gardens, museums, picture-galleries, and 
other places of resort, than thousands of citizens who have spent 
their twice thirty years in it; and it somewhat surprises the stranger 
when passing his comments on any of the public institutions or places 
of recreation and amusement, to be answered by a gray-haired man, 
who was born in London, and has never been out of it—* Ay! I have 
heard that so and so 1s well worth seeing, but I have never been 
there myself."”,. How many thousands live a long life, and die in this 
famous city without having been either in Westminster Abbey or 
St. Paul's Church! 
with some unction upon the verdure end varied beauty of St. James's 


It does rather startle a man, when dwelling 


or the Regent's Parks, and the delightful contrast they afford to the 


whirl, dust, smoke and bustle of London, to be coolly answered by 


sume respectable middle-aged gentleman—* So I suppose.” ‘The 
middle-aged gentleman himself has contentedly plodded through 


two-thirds of an existence amid the said whirl, dust, smoke and bus- 
tle, without ever dreaming of visiting those cool retreats. Perhaps 
he may have refreshed himself with the sight of grass, trees and 
water somewhere ; but the parks, probably, lay out of the line of 
road between his house and his courtry-house ; and that, with a ge- 
nuine Londoner, is good and sufficient reason for never having gone 
near them 

But there are stronger cases than this. It is necessary to take a 
pilot at Greenwich, about five miles below London, though now 
nearly jomed to it by streets, to bring vessels up to the Tower. The 
pilot who brought up the ship in whieh IT came passenger, was an 
active, bustling, little man of about fifty years of age, with a tongue 
that must have been made of good stuff to have lasted him so long, 
for he never let it rest for a single minute. One of my fellow-pas- 
sengers, who was in some doubt about a portion of the town to 
which he had to go, and seemg the little pilot se very talkative and 
communicative, asked if he knew Sutfolk-street ! 

* No,” was the reply 

* [tas verv near Pall Mall—of course you know Pall Mall.” 

“No, I don’t.’ 

* Not know Pall Mall!” ered my fellow-passenger, who had been 
n London thirty years before, and had a perfect recollection of this 
—**not know Pall Mall '” 


“ Why, Lord bless you '” 


common thoroughtare 
said the little pilot, “J never was in 
London im my life.” 

We thought the man was joking, but he went on as gravely as 
possible—** Not that | can exactly say that either, ‘cause in pulling 
down I’ve called a’ sometimes at some of the houses on the river 
side to have a drink of porter or a drop o’ gin, but J never was in 


any of the streets!" 


Now you must not generalize, and deduce from this that few of 


the inhabitants of Greenwich ever see London, because the verv re- 


verse is beyond question the fact. The pilot’s I take to be a strong, 


though by no means a solitary case. Doubtless amid the thousands 
and thousands who swarm in London streets, there are many as in- 
quisitive as a Yankee pedler; but, generally speaking, I think the 
Cockneys an incurious people 

But the stranger in London wishes to see all he can. 
his time is limited, and he may never be there again, and he loses 
The Londoner verifies the proverb of, ** What may be 


Probably 


not an hour 
done at any time is never done.” He purposes going here and there, 
but he puts off ; and, as most men die sooner than they expect, at 
last he makes his exit without seeing places within a few streets of 
him, which others have traversed thousands of miles of land and 
water to get a glimpse of 

Besides, the stranger has generally the advantage of being better 
acquainted with the past history of London than the busy denizens 
who crowd about its marts of commerce, and he makes it his busi- 
ness to hunt out the 
‘Tower '’’—alone, is te him a stone and mortar romance ; and in the 


famous localities. ‘The Tower—* ay, the 
hackney-coach and cab-stand on the ‘Tower-hill, he sees the place 
where Jack Straw beheaded the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Lord High Treasurer. Instead of porters, draymen and coal-heavers, 
he peoples Eastcheap with the beings of the past—Prince Hal, 
Poins, Pete, Pistol, Nym, Mrs. Quickley, and the fat Knight—there 
is yet no lack of Bardolphs; and in Smithfield, the centre of all 
that is dirty, disagreeable and commonplace, where gin-shops abound, 
and drovers, jobbers, and pig-drivers congregate, he recalls the bold 
and resolute Wat Tyler, the young and gallant Richard, and the 


|; courageous Walworth ; or dreams that perhaps on the rery spot 


where he stands, the flames curled around the heroic martyrs Cran- 
mer, Ridley, and Latimer. He seeks for dingy Green Arbour Court 
where the * Deserted Village” was penned, and takes his pint of 
porter in the room where volumes of dogmatic wisdom issued from 
The cemeteries, too, swarm with the names 


In fact, there is no 


Johnson's mouth 


of the illustrious dead, soliciting inspection 


,end to the instructive amusement to be derived from looking at 


London in this way. Even in the dull and stupid pile of buildings 
known by the name of Ely-place, the stranger recognises the site 
of the garden of the bishop of Ely, whose strawberries Gloster so 
much commended ; and there are a hundred instances of a similar 
kind which are a source of equal interest and gratification to a man 
of reading and observation 

Not so the Londoner “ Have 
you seen the papers?” is the morning and evening inquiry. ‘ What's 
the news?” * Who'll be sent for—Peel or Durham!” “Oh, Peel.” 
“Won't do,” Within this day or two, of course, the all- 
engrossing subject of conversation has been the conduct of her ma- 


He lives solely in the present 


ete. ete 


jesty :—"* What do you think of the little woman sending Peel to 
* Noble girl!” ‘Ha, 


” ete., just 


the nght-about ’ “Saucy young minx !" 


ha! the poor Tones “She'll rue it before long,” ete 
as party happens to view her conduct through its coloured optics 
To me, who care little about names, it certainly appears that her 
majesty has acted with not only what may be called * queenly” spi- 
nt, but with what is better, a truly “womanly” spirit. It seems 
that she flatly told Sir Robert, who wished to have the females 
about her person removed, and their places filled by others, that 
“with his political arrangements she of course had nothing to do 
but to give her assent to them, but that she would sooner give up 
her crown and retire into private life, than be separated from her 
nearest friends and the companions of her childhood! There is a 
charming violation of court etiquette for you! And thus it seems, 
that for the present, at least, the kindly impulses and true and af- 
fectionate feelings of a woman, have baffled the deep-laid and long- 
concerted schemes of the proudest 


and most powerful political party 


lin England 


When I heard of the result of the interview between the inexpe- 


rienced girl and the practised and wily man of the world, I could 


not help recalling Coleridge’s tine lines— 


** To be Innocent is nature’s wisdom! 
For, surer than suspicion’s thousand eves, 
Is that fine sense, which, to the pure an Aeart, 
By mere oppugnancy of tts own goodness 
Reveals the approach of evil '” 





1 


Not that Sir Robert Pee! 


carnation of evil; 


is by any means to be regarded as an in- 
though cert unly torvism, re questing the sacri- 
fice of the best feelings of our nature for factious purposes, savours 
rather of the policy of the nether world 


But partizanship spoils the best, and many a worthy gentleman 





on by party to do and say t! 
} 


is pushed and spurred 


in private life, 


of which, as a private gentleman, he would feel 1 r ashame 





d state. The editors 


Of course the tory press is in a te irtully 


of the Times, it 1s said, cannot bear the sig of water Many in 
the House of Lords are in the same condition. It is extremely lucky 
that *the Derby,” the greatest horse-race im the world, is run for 


mense, and mav act as a 


Uhre 


*counter-irritant™ wit 


this week betting upon it is in 


1 one half of the 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


AMERICAN WRITERS FOR ENGLISH JOURNALS, 


BY THEODORE S. FAY 


Tue leading British ournels, as it is well known, We corres 
pondents in every part of the world, not to treat their 1 rs to 
flowery fancies, or graphic deseriptions of temples or towers, but to 
relate living mtellhiwenee, principally politica! Among them figure 
several residing in America, from which country for the last vear 
news has been looked for with peculiar avidity The United 





States have almost unobservedly grown up to an equal unportance 





with other nations. It was but yesterday she was spoker ef in the 
same tone as that used towards the British possessions adjoining 
her. Now she exercises a great influence over European countries ; 
and from being, in regard to England, as a child to a parent, has 
become a companion and a friend. The sneers of the mother 
country have almost ceased. Even those accustomed to distrust, 


no longer deride; but even in strictures, unjust as well as unkir 





have adopted a language of respect. Our recent difficulties with 
France has reminded Europe that Hercules is no longer in the cradle, 
but is ready to go upon whatever enterprise duty assigns him; and 
we have seen in the Times newspaper, England herself accused of 
being unable or unwilling to follow our example of lofty honour 

I believe the United States is gaining every year in the consider- 
ation of Europe. That whatever may be the embarrassments under 
which she labours, it is here understood that they are incidental to 
her age and position, and in no way detract from her claims to res- 
pect, and that they do not merit the flippant reproaches bestowed 
by people who do not understand the questions they decide so 
superticially. I believe that it is thought in Europe, (and I believe 
the opinion to be correct,) that could a man in any of the middle 
ciasses, or even in the professional and mercantile classes, choose 
The 
experience of an emigrant from the old continent is not always a 


his birth-place, it would be wise in him to choose our country 


correct criterion. The native will always enjoy advantages not 


acquirable by the stranger. Of the former, the experience, the 
associations, the affections, and the hopes are rooted in his own 
land, to which, morally and physically speaking, he has been accli- 
mated from his birth; while the latter, however glad he may have 
been to escape from his own country, carries with him lurking ten- 
dencies and opinions not adapted to his new mode of life. He may 
or he may not consider his change fortunate But the path is 
clearer for the individual in America than nm Europe, and he has a 
better chance of procuring the necessaries of life. The great politi- 
cal experiment now going on there is one of the utmost importance 
to “millions yet unborn ;” and one likely to exercise great influence 
upon the governments of the old world. The experiment is suc 
cessful until it has failed. No failure has yet taken place, and 
therefore no such failure can be justly proclanmed. So far from it, 
whatever local troubles may exist, whatever partial incidents may 
occur to be regretted or to be ashamed of, whatever laws or customs 
remain for discussion or for accusation, I say that the great whole 
is proceeding successfully—that no one has a right to raise an 
alarm—that there is no real occasion for tational denunciations— 
that no people exist more entirely in the possession of what is 
necessary for prosperity and self-instruction—more able to bring to 
their firesides the essentials of life and the materials of contentment, 
and more able to protect their firesides from internal tumult or for- 
eign aggression. Neither England nor France nor Russia, nor any 
European government, denies to us the respect which they claim 
for themselves; and not one of them would presume to offer an 
insult, or to refuse a just redress for wrongs. We are at peace with 
all 


the human beings scattered over the surface of the globe, there 


nations. We are in no fear of foreign invasion; and, among 


cannot be selected the same proportionate number in any other 
climate where so few are im want of all that Cincmnatus or Solon 
would have asked from heaven 


Under these circumstances it becomes those in the enjoyment of 


such blessings to show their appreciation of them by at least always 


acknowledging their existence, and by never, from local causes and 
momentary impulse s, casting disrespe ct upon a country so favour- 
able to their well-being, and thus, as it were, deriding ungratefully 
the mother that not only gave them birth, but that cherishes their 


manhood. ‘That the wanderers from other lands should really mis- 


understand the broad and promising political system rising around 
them, or should misrepresent from a desire to be smart, or from 
motive, is scarcely worth 
But 


against his country 


a pecuniary exciting our surprise or 


our anger the American should never send forth an insult 


Even when writing for the public at home, it 
becomes him to abstam from general condemnations ; but when 


addressing himself to the readers of a foreign land—of England— 
lis venerable parent and progenitor, pride, if not principle, should 
temper his strictures to a tone of calm narration or respectful regret 
where it became his duty to speak of the folly, weakness or crimes 


of individuals or parties. ‘This the writers in question do not always 


think of, and | am certam it is more the want of reflection than of 


It is degree also a 


proper sentiments upon the subject nh some 


want of a knowledge of the world. They attach an unjust impor- 


tance to evils In their circle, and taney them the peculiarities of 


their neighbours, instead of the features of human nature. Hence 
the English reader is treated to an mdignant burst worthy of 
Ciero at every chance crime or outbreak, while the same things 


are gomg on in London to a much and descriptions 
smuggled int 


greater extent; 


ot them are >the ne Wspapers In small type, scarceely¥ 


attracting the least attention 


» writers know that in all European countries every 





dav occur crimes ad casualties of a description not to be sur- 
passed ’ that poor people starre and freeze to death continually, i 
the streets and cellars of London I mvself was present whe 

that town, the centre of English law, arts, literature, power, taste. 
and fashion, a poor man murdered his wife and childre then 
cut his own throat, and the bodies were all exh I for some time 
to the populace, who crowded to the Show, at one penny a pers 

Do these writers know what ts gomg on in Ire ? Do thev for- 
get Fieschi and his co-mates’ Here is a paragraph taken from a 





late 


journal 
“The report of a speech at the crown and anchor tavern, con- 


tains the expression of a devout wish, on the part of the speaker, 
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that a third attempt at assassinating the present French ruler—two 
having already failed—might prove successful. The sentiment thus 
expressed was, it appears, rapturously received and applauded by the 
gssembled company—the chairman only (whose name it is unneces- 
sarv to mention) having thought it prudent or decorous to interpose 
by acall to order. A ministerial paper, in adverting to the circum- 
stance two evenings afterwards, assuming an equal degree of 
propriety, professes its astonishment and disgust at the occurrence, 
at the same time taking occasion to applaud the pious magnanimity 
which dictated the reproof, and finding it discreet to forget entirely 
that it was the inflammatory and incendiary language employed by the 
honourable chairman himself, in his opening address to the meeting, 
which engendered the excitement of the poor operative seconder, and 
on whose head, in all justice, this tempest of virtuous indignation 
ought accordingly to have burst, and would have done so, but that 
he commands forty votes, and sways the doctrines of the British 
ministry.” 

There are certain topics which some of these writers mention too 
much in a party spirit to be either just to the people at home, or 


A London 


newspaper has sometimes afforded the singular coimecidence of a 


acceptable to their enlightened readers in England 


letter from an American (imbued with some local and transitory 
excitement) filled with unmistakable disgust at his own country, 
and, perhaps for the sake of a sonorous period, predicting her down- 
fall; while an article from the editor of the same journal, in a differ- 
ent column, justly bore witness (perhaps the acknowledged tribute 
of an enemy) to the claims of the nation to respect and adrairation, 
and her now fair chance of effecting a moral revolution, bearing 
upon the happiness of large classes of human beings, and likely to 
modify the constitutions of the future governments of the world 
The gentlemen who sit down fifteen minutes before the closing 
of the mail bag to pronounce a party opinion upon such weighty 
subjects as national existence—founded on any thing—no matter 
what—springing from the passions or interests of any individuals, or 
set of individuals—should be instructed that there is no stigma to 
be found charged on the United States—no crime in her criminal 
annals—no incident on her political arena—no convulsion im her 
mercantile heavens—but what have happened in a greater degree, 
They excite in the old 
No political 


over and over agaim in other countries 
world less attention because men are used to them 
rancour existing in the United States can equal that to be found in 
and no atrocious can be 


several European countries; crimes 


selected from the fluctuating population of our Atlantic towns, or 
from the back-woods, or from any portion of the land, but what may 
be fairly kept in countenance by the same class of incidents much 
more frequently taking place in the old world, in many parts of 
which there is no press at all to proclaim them. I do not say they 
should therefore be concealed, but they should not be related promi- 


nently as specimens of American society. An histonan, after deserib- 





haracters it produced; the constitution 


and laws under which we live; tl 


ing our revolution and the « 
1c millions of inhabitants dwelling 
in peace and plenty over our fields; our orators and statesmen who 
compete with those of England; the number of our people who are 
educated and enlightened; the enterprise of our merchants, and 

their integrity as nobly proved ; our war-ships floating fearlessly on 

every sea, wronging no one and taking wrong from none; our 

broadening system of national education ; our distinguished religious || 
instructions from the pulpit, the multitudes who have preserved 
their holy faith as unenervated as when their ancestors first landed 
on the Plymouth rock; the number of persons who live exempt 
from taxation, conscription, the bayonet, the press-gang, the terrible 
inquisition, and oppressive police laws ; exempt from war, pestilence, 
and famine; sheltered from inclement seasons; mstructed in their 
duty to God and man; surrounded by the sustaming fluence of the 
domestic affections, and enjoying sufficient leisure to walk abroad 
sometimes, to take their holiday amusements; who have meat and 
tea and sugar for their daily use; and who never suffer from want 
of wood, clothing or medical care ; should an historian, after drawing 
this beautiful and happy picture, add, that, like ali pictures of earth, 
that there were, unhappily, topics 


m which men’s opinions were divided, and their passions inflamed, 


it was not wholly unshadowed ; 


that vice was not excluded from our sunny hills, and free-rolling 
nvers; that those throes and heavings to which human nature ever 


had been subjected, were here also perceptible; that our govern- 


] 


ment interfering lightly with the daily concerns of life, but conduct- 
the course of the great machine, and leav- 


ng the multitudes living under its protection, as much 


ing unseen and untelt 


is possible to 








the dictates of their own reason; if an historian should say that such 
agovernment sometimes beheld in silence local events not vet 
garded against by ripening time, he should do so in no tone of re- 
proach or de rision If this histonan had pre viously traced the 
course of other nations, he would have already followed many 
through greater dangers and less curable calamities from the evil 
passions of its cl n, | none that have made more raj id advan- 
ces in the art of so governing as to ensure the greatest amount of 
good to the greatest number of 

There is one other hint w 1dding, for the 
benefit of American writers for ls. It would be 
more agreeable, ] am certain, to the readers on this side the water, 
w suppose themscives receiving Opimions not tinged by party 
feelnmg. The correspondent should, if possible, be attached to no | « 
party He should aspire to something of the dignity of a ustorian 
and mark the movements of democrat and whig, as dispassionately | ct 


as he would the wars of the Greek and Persian 
be, let us have no onesided sketches of political enemies, no accusa- 


ions or harsh inte rpre tations of motives and measures An honour- t 


able mind may fail into such an errour by thoughtlessness, but a. Clay 


But if that cannot | 1 


moment's reflection will prevent the recurrence. On.no principle 
of justice can a statesman trust his portraiture to an unfriendly 
hand, even at home, where such things are understood and disre- 
But 
before a foreign public, any attempt to vilify or ridicule men of 


garded, where malice can be despised, or errour corrected 


political opinions, must lower the writer in his own estimation as 
well as in that of those who observe him. It is an attempt to fore- 
stall opmion, which seems dishonourable even where done acciden- 
tally 


him im the dark 


It is like beating an enemy with his hands bound, or stabbing 


And of the portraiture of public men this is to be observed 
During the operation of their measures they cannot be judged 
The clamour of denunciation and praise are equally unmeaning 
It is when his career is ended, when nothing more is feared from 
his own ambition, or hoped from his patriotism or wisdom; when his 
plans have unfolded themselves at large, and people have had an 
opportunity to examine the motive and purpose, to behold their 
meaning, and observe their consequences; when the seed planted 
perhaps amid the storm, has had time to grow uy in the sunshine 
and ripen into a harvest of good, if one is to follow, it is only then 
that the character of a statesman can be drawn, then, alas, when 
the patient bearer of abuse and calumny, the waiter for the coming 
time, is, perhaps, no longer on the arena to hear the acclamations 
of the fickle multitude. Who knows what truths have grown up in 


the mind of such a man in advance of the age; truths not vet re- 


vealed to the multitude who devote their lives to pleasure, or the 
cares of gaining a livelihood, and not to the comprehension of a 
great subject’ Who knows what a desire to benefit his kind, to 
elevate his country, to leave behind him a monument of his sagacity 
and patriotism; who knows what honest and noble principles have 
guided him over the heaving waves of popular tumult, and amid the 
howling storm which may hurl! him into the deep? 

It is not for the hasty correspondent of a daily paper to impugn 
with his opinion of an hour; an hour snatched from avocations of a 
very different nature, and an opinion seized perhaps from the lips of 
the last passer by, in the columns of a partisan press; it is not for 
a gentleman under such circumstances to say one man is a “ traitor,” 
and another is a “fool,” and a third is “toiling only for himself, and 
1s willing to sacrifice his country.” 

The opinion of an individual may have little influence over the 
minds of the gentlemen who write these “letters from the United 
States” to the British journals, but they may be induced by this 
hint to reflect that they address themselves to a mass of enlightened 
people; that whatever may be the local crimes and calamities of 
England, there exists there the brightest standard of moral right ; that 
the subject of America is now one of too grave importance to be treat- 
ed hastily or flippantly ; that the way to make others respect us, is to , 
respect ourselres, and that English people wish fair intelligence, not 
party animadversions. { may add, that the fault I complain of is not 
perceptible in all, and that letters of this class are gevers!!y read 


and much coped into the continental journals 





ORIGINAL AMERICAN ANECDOTES, 


RECORDS AND REMINISCENCES, 





BY HENRY STANHOPE LEE 


THE PENALTIES OF POPULARITY 


Peruars one of the greatest annoyances to which persons in con- 


spicuous positions are subject, 18 in the imtrusive visitations of 


traveling lien-hunters. Beimg at Ashland not many years since, | 
was surprised at the frequent and unconscionable tre spasses upon 
ne of Mr. Clay, 


half-hour would 


the ti committed by these well-meaning individuals 


Hardiv a pass without some imterruption of this 
sort 


Nothing could exceed the perfect good-humour and resigna 


tion with which the great statesman submitted to these inflictions 





Although in the midst of labours which claimed his assiduous a 


tion, he would quit his task to discharge the little courtesies which 














* Business? ©, no—none in particular—but I have hearn tell 


} 


of you a good deal in our parts, away off cast of sunrise, and I 
thought, as I was passing your way, I'd just call and see how you 


looked I know what you are gomg to sav, but « ant stay now— 


though if I cross these lots as | go back, maybe I'll stop and take a 


vlass of exder with you Good-by 


So saying, with a very patronizing air, the fellow rods 


away and 


left Mr. Clay laughing heartily at the encounter 


BURGOYNE AND TH) ROSTON BLOCK ADR 
It is well known that General Burgowne aspired to the doubk 
laurels of the dramatist and the solder He was the author of 


several comedies and farces, some of which vet kee P possession o 


the stage, and have frequentiy been published ; but one piece called 
the * Boston Blockade” has, I believe, never passed through the 


hands of the printer Durmg the time of the occupation of the tri 


mountamous city, the royalists used to make themselves merry with 
amateur theatneals. Old Fanew! Hall was converted from a t« mple 


of liberty into a temple of The spis, and Burgoyne being unable to 


subdue the Yankees by the sword, resorted to the pen and the bus 
kin to overpower them with ndicule I am indebted to the tena- 
cious memory of an old lady, who remembers being present at the 
tlockade,” 
men, which formed the finale to the 


principal characters ; 


* Boston "for the speci- 


t 
, the stanzas he ing several 


representation of the following 


prece 
ly sung by four of the 


man, a hegress, and a young royalist, who was the hero of the affair 


n lady, an old gentle 


The prencipal | dy of the mece 


Ye ladies, who tind the tome hang on vour hands— 
Thus kept in a cage by the enemy's bands 
a mate from the 


Lah >} 
ake me, Choos 


As brave 


humerous crew, 
as my soldier, as tender and truc 
With such a companion, confinement has charms, 


Fach place is a paradise clasped 
listance 


m his arms, 
afraid, 


le of “ Boston Blockade.” 


} 
ana ¢ 


And only of absence 


You'll bless th 


small cir 


mar 


Old 
Ye tar-barre! law-givers, Vankeefied pigs, 
Who are 
In return for the 
May I see you all hang upon liberty-tree 


tvrants im custom, m theory whigs, 


favours you've lavished on m 


Meantime take example, and cease from 
You're weak m your arms, as T am im my back ; 
In law and m love we alike are betrayed, 


And alike are the laughte r of * Boston Blockade 


Fan fan- 


attack, 


NEOLVOSS 


Your pardon, my massa, one word to mtrude 
I'm sure im my heart you will not tink me rude 
Though m public you scoff, | see many a spark 


Would tink me a sweet pretty girl in the dark 
Thus runs the world merrily 


She eat good salt pork and get kissed by white man ; 


on with I an-lan, 


Me do missy business, she pleased, and | paid 
Evad ' me no tired of de Boston Blockade 


The hero—a 


young officer 


Huzza, then, ve comrades of honour and truth, 
Experienced age and high-spirited youth, 

With dram and with fife make our chorus more shrill, 
And echo shall waft it to Washington's hill 

All brave British hearts shall beat time as we sing 
Due force to our arms, and long life to our king ' 
For the honour of both be our banner displaye d, 
And a glonous end to the * Boston Blockade '" 


On the arrival of Sir James L. Yeo in the British provinces, the 


editors there boasted that he had come to put Commodore Chaun 


cey to school, with a view to mstruct him m the rudunents of sea 
The 


many witticisms, among whu 


manship subsequent adventures of Sur James gave rise to 


1 was the following 


EPIGRAM 


To instruct how to rule, 
He took Isaac 


to school, 





a visit of respect or a letter of mtroduction exacted from him, with And sure never a lad could learn faster ; 
” In a fortmght or so 
out the shuhtest sign of pet ilanee or disappointment By the lessons of Yco. 
I shall never forget one meident, which, at the time, I thought He thought nothing of—logging his master! 
sufficient to trv the temper of a martyr, but which had quite an op 
posite eflect upon Mr. Clay It was a day or two before his de THE SPIRIT OF SEVENTY-SIX 
parture for Washington, to be present at the meeting of Congress, We are fast losing it—the spirit which inspired the men of the 
he was very busy in the arrangement of his papers, when a ser revolution, and wrought out the goodly fabric of American constitu 
vant entered and said that some one at the gate wished to see hun. tional liberty With this generation will, I fear, pass away that 
‘Show him in,” said Mr. Clay generous pride in the achievements of our ancestors, which distin 
‘He is on horseback nd savs he can't come in.” rushed us in times of peril und disaster We are rrowimy + cosmo- 
le um that | am extre busy, and that he musf come in tan, universal, denationalized Foreign influence is exercising 
ifhe w ics to sce tie a control, which threatens to do away with all vestiges of our 
The servant went o soon returned with: “He save he reat revolutionary struggle It »s nothing now to have been an 
cal sibly cet off his Jeast American born—to have been familiar from childhood with all the 
“Well, if the mountain will not come to Mahomet, I SUP post id landmarks, crumsoned with the bloed of our heroes It is no 
Mahomet must go to the mountam:” and Mr. Clay went out to ng to be the mamediate descendant of those devoted benefactors 
see what so peremptory a vistter might want of their race The man, in whose cars are vet ringing the echoes of 
The ( eu ( sc ack vas sleck-faced, squinting Bow-bells, and who knows no more of Bunker Hill, Mount Vernon 
Yankee, in pepper '-salt pantaloons, a brimstone waistcoat with { Monticello tha ‘ « of the mountams in the moon, may 
ss t 1s, a the latest down-cast fashion After an come and push from his stool the gra wired revolutionary veteran, 
itere © of ermlities. Mr. Clay supposing that the fellow wanted to whose blood was shed lke water the contest with our enemies 
spose of his horse, remark ‘That is a fine animal you ride, sir.” | The presuming seribbler, who imbibed hatred for this country and 
* Yes, a pretty fair crittur.” replied the nonde script, slapping his its liberties with his mother’s milk, may come and traduce every- 
de boot with his whip, and starmg with all his might thing American, not only with perféct impunity, but with the 
vain in the senator's face co nance of those, whose lincage should teach them to spurn 
At length, wondermg at the silence of .he fellow and at his pro- with contempt the venal creatures, who, while they sue for their 
racted stare. Mr. Clav was forced to remark: “ My name, sir, is. bounty, insult the land of their birth Alack, and well-a-day'! 


Have vou anv business with me 


; That I should * 


see what | have seen—see what I see! 
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THE LIGHT OF THE LIGHTHOUSE, 


BY EPES SARGENT 
Tue closing of a day in June, 
Mild, beautiful and bright ! 
The setting sun, the crescent moon 
Mingling their doubtful hight ! 
The west wind brings the odour sweet 
Of flowers and new-mown hay, 
While murmuring billows at our feet 


Breathe of the salt-sea spray 


We stroll along the wide sea-beach, 
A ladye faire and I— 





And con what Nature's page may teach, 
In oceas, earth and sky 

And, as across the waters blue, 
With roving glance we gaze, 

A light springs suddenly to view— 


It is a beacon’s blaze! 


O, lambently the new-born flame 
Disparts the purple air ; 

In childish wonder we exclaim, 
To see a sight so fair 

* How bright,” the ladye says, “ its ray 
Shoots o’er the swelling tide! 

Now, listen to the tale, I pray, 
With yonder shaft allied 


“Upon that island's narrow ledge, 
Of rocks with sea-weed strown, 
Fringed by the thinly-scatter’d sedge, 
The lighthouse towers alone ! 
There ‘mid the sea’s perpetual swell, 
The dash of breakers wild, 
Two solitary beings dwell— 


A father and his child 


“ Three years ago, no friendly light 

Across the dark reef beamed ; 

A white flag on the rocky height, 
The only signal, streamed 

Poor Francis Lorne had then a wife, 
And he had children five, 

He led a fisherman's bold life, 
And merrily did he thrive 


* Tt was on Independence Day ; 
To Mary Lorne he said, 
* My sloop is rocking in the bay, 
A flag at her mast-head ! 


' your work throw down, 


Come, gentle wife 
And, children, come with me, 
And we will take a trip to town, 


This day's great sights to see ! 


* «On board! on board! fair blows the gale ' 
My boat is swift and strong : 
With streamers gay and loosened sail, 
How will she sweep along ! 
The sky is clear and beautiful, 
Bright gleams the breezy morn, 
We'll skim the blue waves like a gull! 


We will!’ said Francis Lome! 


“O, joyful heart, exult not so ; 
Mistrust that prospect fair ; 
is the lure of death and wo 


_ 


The ambush of despair ! 
That might the storm in wild array, 
Clove through the billows dark, 
And, in a cloud of foam and spray, 
Rushed on the fated bark. 


“The morning's dim, unconscious smile, 
That hushed the raging storm, 
Disclosed upon that rock-bound isle 
The father's pallid form 
And strain’d to his protecting breast, 
His little Ellen lay ; 
There are but two—where be the rest ’ 


Ye ruthless billows! say! 


* Poor Francis ! 


The fearful scene recalled, 

No soothings could his tears control, 
His reason was appalled ! 

A grief that blanched his sunburnt face 
Thenceforth upon him grew— 

A grief, the world could not erase, 
And time could not subdue. 


when his struggling soul, 


* And when, at length, on yonder spot 

Was reared the lighthouse spire, 

To him was given the lonely lot 
To tend the beacon fire : 

There from the busy world apart, 
Its clamour and its strife, 

He lives with but one human heart 
To share his desert life. 


_ struck off, to meet the wishes of new subscribers. 


x a 
* But O, Aurora’s crimson light, 
That makes the watch-fire dim, 
Is not a more transporting sight 
Than Ellen is to him 
He pineth not for fields and brooks, 
Wild flowers and singmg birds, 
For Summer smileth in her looks, 


And singeth in her words 


** A fairy thing, not five years old, 
So full of joy and grace, 
It isa rapture to behold 
The beauty of her face ! 
And ©! to hear her happy voice, 
Her laughter ringing free, 
Would make the gloomiest heart rejoice, 


And turn despair to giec 





‘he ocean's blue is in her eyes, 
Its coral in her hips, 
And in her cheek, th 


No sea-shell could ec lapse 


e mingle d dye 8, 


And, as she climbs the weedy rocks, 
And with the sunshine plays, 

The wind that lifts her golden locks 
Seems more to love their rays 


“ When the smoothed ocean sleeps unstirred, 
And, like a silver band, 
The molten waters circling gird 
The island's rim of sand, 
She runs her tiny feet to lave 
And breaks the lhquid chain, 
Then laughs to feel the shivered wave 


Coil down to rest again 


* And when the black squall rends the deep, 
The tempest-cradled maid, 
To see the white gulls o’er her sweep 
Mounts to the balustrade 
Above her head and round about, 
They stoop without alarm, 
And seem to flout her threatening shout 


And her up-streteching arm 


*Once Francis sought the neighbourmg town, 

And she was left alone, 

When such a furious storm came down, 
As never had been known 

‘My child" the wretched parent cried, 
‘Oh! frends! withhold me not! 

The bravest man, in such a tide, 
Would quail on that bleak spot.’ 


“He strove till faint and out of breath 
His fragile boat to gain, 
But all knew it was certain death, 
To tempt the hurnecane 
And wilder grew the tempest’s power, 
And doubly black the mght, 
When, lo! at the appointed hour 


Blazed forth that beacon light ! 


* The sea-fog, like a fallen cloud, 

Rolled m and dimmed its fire, 

Roared the gale louder and more loud, 
And swelled the billows higher! 

Above the gale that wailed and rang, 
Above the booming swell, 

With steady and sonorous clang, 
Pealed forth the lght-house bell! 


“Warned by the sound, ships inward bound, 

The offing sought again, 

And soon the batlled tempest found 
His anger was in vain 

The billows fell, the winds rebuked 
Crept to their caverns back, 

And placidly the day-star looked, 
Out from the cloudy rack 


“Bright through the window-panes it smiled, 
Upon the little bed, 
Where wrapt in slumber deep and mild, 
Ellen reposed her head 
Her friends, her father seek the place ; 
Good saints have watched her charms' 
Her blue eyes open on his face 


And she is in his arms 


The voice was mute, the tale was told ; 
Sacred be my reply ! 

Along the wide sea-beach we stroll'd, 
The ladye faire and [. 

Bless'd, ever bless’d and unforgot 
Be that sweet summer night, 

And blessings on that wave-girt spot, 
The Light-house and the Light! 


Nemagr one —A large edition of the present number has been | 


' 
' 


THE FINE ARTS. 


THE PANORAMA OF THEBES. 


Who has not read of Thebes! That venerable city of which 
poets have sung and historians spoken, for three thousand years 
We of the new world, unaccustomed to antiquities beyond a cen- 
tury, look towards older countries, and admire and wonder at the 
crumbling remains of edifices on which art had done her utmost to 
decorate, and feeble man to preserve to future ages In Engl ind 
what is more picturesque and solemnly grand, than an ancient 
abbey, with the winding ivy entwining itself around its clustered 
columns, as if endeavouring to prevent their fall, and hanging in 
festoons from its pointed arches' We go farther back and dwell 
on the remains of the Roman forum Here the imagination js 
excited with stirring scenes. Receding into antiquity we rest on 
he ac ropolis of Athens The classic monuments of Greece are 
here before us, and all feel a desire to be on that sacred spot where 
Solon and Plato and Socrates dwelt But the imagination does not 
rest here Let it still farther thread the mazes of antuuquity and 
alight on the banks of the Nile. But what find we here, after the 
Persian, the Greek, the Roman, the Saracen, and the modem 
European pillage’ After a decay of twenty-five centunes! We 
find magniticence even mm ruin 

The picture alluded to above, represents a portion of the remains 
of Thebes 


extend several miles on both sides of the Nile, and the view is inter- 


To give all that remains would be impossible ; as they 


cepted by heaps of fallen edifices, and the accumulated mud and 
rubbish of twenty centuries. The artist, however, has happily chosen 
for his subject the most extensive and imposing of the temples, with 
its gateways, propyle, and obelisks, that remain on the plain of 
Thebes 

The name by which this mass of ruins is known is Karnak. The 
most prominent is the great propvlon, corresponding to a gateway 
which forms the principal entrance to the temple 
four hundred feet long by forty in thickness. Its het 
of the rubbish in which it is partly buried, would be about on 
hundred and fifty feet 

The magnificent palace or hall ts another promment object in the 


Chis work 1s 


t, of cleared 


picture From the number of columns that const 
arch, it has been called by recent travellers * the Hall of Columns.” 
The Giants’ Palace would be more appropriate, for we can hardly 
1 


itute this great 


conceive it possible that human bemgs, such as we now see, co 
have erected such a forest of massive columns, with corresponding 
architraves, cornices, etc. These columns are sixty feet in height 
and thirty-six in circumference, with elaborate, be ll-shape d capitals, 
supposed to be an unitation of the lotus. The shafts are mehly 
sculptured and charged with hieroglyphics. The interiour as well 
as the exteriour of this vast edifice 1s covered with sculptures, rep- 
resenting the Egyptian deities, thei battles, m which the king is 
always the most conspicuous personage, their re ligious ceremonies, 
and an endless number of hieroglyphic inseriptions. ‘The researches 
of the learned Champollion, Jones, and others, have enabled us to 
decipher the scriptions, and to learn the founder of this stupen- 
dous pile 

It was built by Osirei, who, together with his son Ramesis the 
Second, completed tts numerous decorations Thev were both 
celebrated kings, and theu conquests constitute a lara portion of 
the historical representations that cover the walls They tlourished 
about the year 1360, B. C., thus showing an antiquity of more than 


three thousand two hundred years A pe rod so remote that the 


mind can scarcely comprehend it, and realize that at so early a 
period the arts were so much cultivated 

Several gateways and propyle are seen in various directions, 
standing solitary and alone 
columns or fallen walls Here the tall and richly sculptured 
Obelisk raises its graceful form to the height of a hundred teet— 
there hes another prostrate 
Sphynxes, and half-buried walls, are seen in every direction. In the 


Others rise from a mass of broken 





Broken columns, colossal statues, 


distanc are the Svbian mountams, contaimmg the tombs of the 
kings. They are at present the most interesting oljects that re- 
main of the ancient Pharoahs. On their walls and ceilings are 
paimted in colours ail the arts, t! 
country, as they existed at the remote pe nod of the construction of 
the tombs; and, remarkable as it may appear, they retain all the 


freshness of colour and outline, as if they were the work of vester- 


i¢ trades, and the sciences of that 


dav Such is the state of the atmosphere, that there is no decay, 
even the wood that forms the sarcophag: of the mummies ts per- 
fectly sound 

Many are puzzled to know how the date of these monuments 1s 
ascertained with so much precision, when, in modern times we tind 
it so difficult to fix the date of events which transpired only a cen- 
tury ago. The Egyptian monuments are generally covered with 


teroglyphic imseriptions, referring to the kings, through whose 








munificence these monuments were erected. The particular vear 
of their reign is also stated, in which great events occurred. Lake 


all other nations they had a great evcle embracing many hundred 


years. One of these cycles or periods terminated, or at least was 
brought down to a period subsequent to the christian era ; which, of 
course, enables the historian to fix with certainty the date of its 
commencement previous to that era. The date of the Gre: 

Olympiads, or particular vear of Rome, is not more certain than are 
those of Egyptian history, for thev are obtained by the same means 
If, then, we tind it recorded on an Egyptian temple, that it was 
erected in a particular vear of their cycle, we have but to calcula 
from the begining of that cycle, (which being known.) and we 
have the period agreeable to our chronology. The most ancient 





date found on the Egyptian monuments go as far back as two thou- 
sand two hundred years before Christ 

It is the vast antiquity of this country, and her astonishing monu- 
ments, that render Egypt so interesting in our day. Her mserp 
tions, so long locked up from the knowledge of the world, are now 
deciphered ; and with all the boasting of moderns of their superiour 
knowledge, it appears that the Egyptians were quite as learned 
three thousand years ago. A knowledge of steam-engines, printing- 
presses and gunpowder always excepted 





Mr. Catherwood has made a good selection in the panorama of 
Thebes. It is beautifully painted. The perspective is equal to 
anything ever put upon canvass, and one can hardly rid himself of 
the idea that it is not nature he is viewing. Many hundred figures 
of Arabs, with their camels and horses, are seen near the ruined 
temples, the effect of which, among such piles of masonry, is very 
agreeable. They are besides very necessary appendages, for, un- 


less the spectator has some well-known object to compare with the 
huge masses around him, he can form no idea of their ummense size 
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LITERARY NOTICE 








literature, and intelli- 


E 


A record of musical s 


Ives 


tence, 


The Musical Review 
Broadway, 


iby E 


cence—edile r., New-York, 267 ancleve ; 
Roston, Parker and Ditson, Weeks, Jordan and Co.; Philadelphia, Viat 
and Meignon ; Baltimore. George Willig, jr 


‘Tis is a work well deserving the patronage of all who feel u 


’ 
It maintained, continually, 





terested In the progress of music nas 
a} dont side of truth—zealously advocated the cause 
a erest of the musical prolession—dgiven ¢ iariatanism its just 


} 
‘ 


desert—resisted manfully the encroachments made upon the nghts 





e profession by pettifoggers and quacks, and undeviatingly 
eursued a course which leng proved that /ere for the art and the ar- 
) . - 

sf is the cipal guide We have often wondered that a class 





} 











ao men, So respec table as musicians, pursuing a vocation so refined, 
and one requ g¢ so much talent and study, should suffer them- 
seives Or their ar to be m the least degraded l wv do not nite 
gether clare music to be a sclence—their vocat a pro 
fession—themselves a fraternity of professors And of thev will 
not respect themselves, how can they be respected by the « mn 
nitv at large It is incumbent on the profession and dilletant: at 
large, to the Review in its laudible efforts to correct the 
existing evils, and to imtroduce a better state of things im this 
delightful department of human learning 


fa Mechanic. Being a Sketch of the Life of Timothy Claxton, 





bv himself Together with miscellaneous papers.” New-York 

> Light. Pp. 179 
The subject of this memoir is an Englishman by birth, but was 
for several vears a resident of Boston, though now, we beheve, he 
s returned to his native country. Ile is well-known and respected 
mly as an iImgemous and industnous manufacturer of school and 





ical apparatus, but as a zealous and efficient promoter of 


the cause of pop lar umprovement, espec tally among the mechanic 


His example is one full of encouragement to the voung 


classes 


I ianic, and shows how much may be eflected, even under adverse 
ad straitened circumstances, by energy and perseverance l u 
memoir is quite interesting, and not unworthy to be placed by the 
side of Benjamin Franklin's autobiography im the library of the 


young. An excellent hkeness of Claxton, finely engraved on steel 


from a painting by 8S. 5S Osgood, embellishes the volume 








“ Military Magazine. Phi pl Wim. M. Huddy, 84 Noble-st 
This ts the title of a quarto pu lication, issued monthly m Phil- 
adelphia, and enriched with pictorial embellishment , handsomely 





engraved and colou wrts to be a magazine of military 














strations, and record of e mst on, organization, and s 
tory ot 1¢ Volunteer corps of the Limited States This work ts we 
entitled to the military mer (me picture the last 
u ver we adm Itisa l-leneth hkeness of our excel 
t friend and is, f el Page, of P i pia 
T e he sits in 1 uw rm Ss ma ee is nat al as life 
smiling g umouredly m the verv face of the reader. We shal 
hive this plate f umed by Clover, and hang 1 our best parlo 
“ BDirds and Flowers, and Other Country Things Ry Mary Howitt nae 

ton: Weeks, Jordan and ¢ Pp. 208 

Beautifal as the st sp 7 Violet, and musi al as the first spr 
warbler o e trees and fields, this lithe volume comes to us at a 
most appropriate season, bringing, by the blest power of nunagi 

visions of waving foliage and ghding brooks and birds at 
flowers. Had Mary Howitt hved m mythological times, she would 
ive been thc high priestess of Flor 1, jor she is one of nature s best 
erprete We comme us volume to voung and old, to the 
demzen of the crowded city and the free inhabitant af t ‘ try 
It will, as the author desires, * convey to many a heart a relish f 
the enjoyment of quiet, country pleasures ; a love for every living 
creature, and that strong sympathy which must grow m every pure 
heart for the ¢ human family 
“The Gentleman of the Old Sch A Tale.” Re G. P. R. James ¢ f 
** Richelieu,” * Charies Tyrreil,” et New-York: Il er and Brothers 

Superiour to lis last work in plot, incident and deve ent of 
‘ar ‘ s The Gentler » of ve Old S < ‘ the ; 
en of James So mg as this r writes wi © cam 
write too much, nor will the public tire of his productions. ‘These 
volumes form one of the most engagmg fictions of the dav ] V 
Ma wy is an admirable portraiture and deed a the teu © ¢ 
racters are portraved with the skill and fidelity of an ac iplished 
wtist. We think this will be the most popular of the br series 








aw romances by James 
“Charles Vincent r, the Two Clerks 4 Tale of Commercial ] ” In 
two volumes. New-York > Harper and Brothers 
» scene of this novel is lant m New-York and its viemity, a 
88 far as the auth attempts to convey a picture of its localitres and 
sorictv, he is quite successtul But he a s far more incident 
than in deseript and he fixes the reader's attention and carnes tt 
om to the close of his narrative with considerable power and anima 
thon he best-drawn portraits are those ef Mrs. Jenks and Clara 
Wilmot. The hero is a very proper young gentleman, and the villain 
& Very inconsistent one We learn from the preface, that this is 
Hen anita tuak « Ll he ; = ae 
se authors first noves gives ample promise of future cxcelence 
“The Jubilee of the Constitution.” A discourse deliv request 
é Histoncal Society. By John Quincy Adams Samu 





Colman. Pp. 136. 


No less valuable for its historical illustrations, than attractive for 





the vigour and brilliancy of the style, this address will of course be 
tead by all to whom the history of our constitution is a subject of 
terest 


It is well worthy the study and the admiration of every 
true American 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 





As the cars now stop at Union Place, a correspondent asks why that beautiful 
promenade 13 not thrown open to the publi Is it because the trees are yet 


ungrown!— The verses of *“ Genevieve” are very Aarmomous and very beaw- 
Her communications have not been ne giected.— The Florentine story by 
* HL.” Aas been laid aside for perusal.— We must decline the 

* Nickleby,” “ L. ¥.,"°8.,” * W. X.,” * Penfeather,” * M 
*O.," and“ O. P. Q."— Many pieces, * too tedious to mention,” shall be duly 


We must de 


trful 





mmunical 








P.."* Thet 


ne taking sides tn the cont ted matter 


His 


directly to 


considered and noticed. — ver 
1s admira 


“ 


Mr. Pla 


broached by eur Hartford correspondent mmm 





— Whe does not * lon’ hal need 
'—We must de 


ker-up of unc 


wrelten apply 


ndent 





of a mediator 
“a P 


cewr 


tine the proposais ¢ 


onsidered trifles The readers of the Alt 


rror will per 


that tae nfents of the present number are origina 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 29, 1839 
Vol ME THE SEVENTEENTH 

No volume ot the New VY or« Mire was cove egun ale 
such lavo ne syuces as the > t ] tin st low ne s 
ol = cased W iafa t ‘ cr Aa 
pled u s nl ) tri . ‘ ore nume 
vrs, OUT TesoUTCces more il ¢, and our exertions to re It ‘ 
Mirror one of the most mteres dl Va wsitories of lite 
rature a 1 the tine arts, shall be as A righ gy as ever 

Our old correspondents will continue to furnish ory papers 
a great Varicty of sulyects interesting to the genet react i 
new writers have been engaged for special 7 sos AtA “ 
iave a list of pearly two | ed co hutors, em ‘ ~ { 
the talent and genus of America, and we ve estalblis ' 


nent correspondence ¢ 





Fay from Be n—and an Ame n gentlema who ls a 
rank m the estimation of tis countryme sa vwetul and casy 
writer, will furnish us with o¢ sional sketches trom PP’. s 
In the course of the volume, filty pieces of po Mis “ 
shed—selected by Messrs. Berke Hownx, Rosset 
ete 
PERB ENGRAVINGS, (im y the two issued with ‘ 
resent number.) wall be ven, ¢ ived by Danrorrn, Parke 
ete., from origimal des s a wrtraits Weu Inman, Coat 
MAN, ote 
\r iber of crRrious t HINGS ‘ yw . " she 
» the prese tv me, er ive by A\pams Ann SON WwNsToOY 
ete., from original designs 
While we s never et that the New-York Mirror ts 
purely American work, we sha o ra 
imteresting extracts from | . sof mx sha 
continue our ms ms i ’ bre Ca aml ¢ 
European lat ves 
Nor ngs e left ) et 3 Ww x < 
‘ ete ts ¢ wings 5 s tVpog y. ¢ 
su] mur, to ¥ periodical 











can remimiscences 1] ire re epar 
l oon every s ect Ww { ‘ tf ‘ t the tine i ~ 
s embraced m its pla anal it is received the « n la 1« 
the ess thr tt I ed States d Great Britam, as a 
re wel and en mit reposit y ithe belles ttres 

| ite! gy lor i cneral taste wes never nit ss silt 
1 cdi Oportia ols ce lo sy un ‘ ‘ ca 

n of the ladies of America, in the sunshine ny ( i\ rt 
Wirrer has so long flourished as a favourite ra 

We presume that the cader Ww tre dmut, t iw A 
bracing an immense variety ¢ ‘ ¢ matter, mos { expres 
written for its co st supe ir « iv s ste 
Ww 1 col Sele s ol ex site mus t per ted 
! ‘ t IMMENSE \ wR O ‘ ! ate 
Paper } rlo i s s, att t ys s yt ve dol s 
era 1, afforded at a ] ‘ . massed ‘ ess by y 
ju ( lever ca any ry 

I s ng this first nine I cw Vv umn ve feel « t 

tw we ¢ t ‘ ve s 1 « it ‘ " et 
Labve s1 rt. w 1 we take s sion to acknowleder | 
we ¢ wncee a new volume ‘ enewed spirit 1 a ste \ 

‘ ition to render the Murr iat its most ardent { ds 
‘ ad Wis 

L Agents and subs ers Ww conter a tavo vat once co v 
ny with the te is of | ‘ i Phose m arr s, and w ‘ 

¥ to sav thy i s sta we st w teeoR ‘ 
od civ to late « ( ms aya stt i I mnie 

friends and subscribers, who ¢ stood by us 80 Mhanyv vears 

I St Sipe fluous to say they w ’ ‘ 8 vy oxte the 
Silal ¢ esy in reg to pavinne s i advance We expect it 

ill Cases 

a) subs wion-list Inturnime over the } ages of our sul rip 
thon-list, it as truly gratiiving to find the names olf many of our fair 
and entle countrywomen, who commenced re ading the Morrer a 
- ng tune ag when they were their teens, who have simee 
become wives, mothers, or, alas’ widows—but who, through all 
chanves, have continued to read and sustam this perrodical It is 
a curious fact, that not in a single instance, are they m arrears Be 


sides these (God bless them ')we observe the names of a large num- 
ber of subsenbers of the opposite sex who have stood by us during 
a little lifetime, whose heads are silvered over by the hand of tame 
since they first began to “take the Mirror in’—No. [. Vol. I 


frends, who have never deserted us—and who, we are bold to say, 





never will. The remainder of the list is composed of newer but 
none the less ardent friends, who seem to be pleased with our exer 
tions to picase them, and who hever a w us hem ft 
In sober earnestness sa goodly compan many thousands 
from among the sol e land. It ws to these d suc ws those 
that we contick y \ vation of ft ence, Chr 
couragement and suy 
The NSocwt / Nons of St. G ‘ 7 mas N The 
misunderstanding betw Mrs st, and e St. Ge ‘ 
Society ‘ its . y i full expos 
t “ ‘ shie | i papers. By 
tra - ‘_™ \ ver t ‘ * lv, 
‘ A) vt five ~ s 1 ‘ i 
‘ w \ cs society s ve owners 
cp ’ ‘ ° oom that 
t irt sna \ vile { ‘ vy ot the 
pa = iM iV see t s the same 
re | | 1» * 
’ - ‘ i the s ‘ nave 
ae I ess t . er t ed byay ve ¢ 
t t, we > t iN vas ‘ ‘ ty iw to 
¢ society was t ‘ vt ' ’ ! cot 
t ! t t cy ‘ ‘ t it th > 
f exhib en im ensibly 
‘ amd | ‘ vv As of 
‘ ons \ y i ‘ | ox ‘ he 
Oss ¢ il y ect “ he t iN ‘ t t him ty 
ox \ ‘ \ These 
CasOns are ec, wet t ‘ t of 





we it ‘ V wor ditlerent 
\ \ tlt ‘ t sone ty M Sully ev do 
" lev our “ ‘ ‘ | " vely re 
st ‘ Ww « " Ne " j ty ht t 
ae sil y cope i t 

is l 18 is vM { vi = i t 
estate in Rentuchy We ‘ La lett 
from Dr Hun rev | I’ i i N 1 Ann 
ca i yp und to be ra Mr. Clay in 

t i ’ ove | y alla ca a tile 

i out of ‘ we . He received 
<w t ‘ \ \ i 
stihl, ¢ ‘ if \ vi \ ‘ ti 
ist V thapepere ’ Its : vat tha 
etly la lected l ‘ K « 
catnes \s 1 is ‘ , I 
w ‘ * i ‘ ofa 
x i ¢ v acre \“ ‘ v ‘ ! 
. forest-trees, is l« \ Mr ¢ ‘ ‘ 
‘ nD ! st s “ . i ‘ ‘ ‘ 
f ! n He | ‘ 
s ‘ ath h ‘ ‘ ‘ ca & s \ 
xt cow ‘ i " walk 
\ s ve fis I 0 nperes vt ivy to 
rscives | me ys ‘ 

S ‘ f M Hewitt and 
Jaques have v ! ‘ ‘ able ( ‘ 

" ‘ sof the da 1 tols« , ' 
ponra new 7 ‘ me 1 s vecloara ac ! 

s e res I export ‘ ‘ wi ‘ 

est It d LS , his 
vork ps re Ww ‘ y the “ . silent of t counter 

vt ‘ ‘ i ether suXtiiary ’ 

‘ ! sica 8 M _ ‘ stutest« thore i 
‘ ‘ ince W ”y TT ml ‘ s cre 
ible auke tol i t re s 

D ( n 8 l 1 ca s art it laet 
I I ‘ by | I nw " 
Dr ¢ ’ ‘ \ the We « t k 
the re we ‘ sd ~ ‘ t V nakes 

a very str . I lin Review a 
etoctive sty ta all that tne «| 
ed from the w tf « vy it be 
san! of him, t of any o re ‘ wry. write that | 

is ju ed no line \ 4 ) 

J 8 x ’ ’ It mav t emembered 
Wes « ot our readers we is i 1» detained ac ) t 
tf the construction of the f ' Since then severa . 
| ements have ber ‘ i, a ‘ s the water hiters v 
‘ the water trom tle nfted and drawn b h lave ’ 

it ol and fit for driv Phe objection of its inpart ’ 
ai Ravour to articles & t 1 dissimilar nature, ws entirely 
bviated. These ar ‘ y found at No. 300 Broadway 
Ihe ire worthy the e 1 housekeepers 

Erchange papers - We hav mt finehed one of the most 
pleasant of our annual duties- that of revising our exchange list 
Imperio « necessity compels us to discontinue the exchange with 
many new acquamntances—but in our arrangements for the present 
year, we have not forgotten, and never shall forget, our old trends 


Will such as rece 


ive this number, be kind enough either to copy the 


prospectus or to give the substance of it in their respective jourkais, 





and much oblige 
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A BEAUTIFUL BALLAD—WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY EDWIN RANSFORD. 
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